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Support from Sicily! 


I, was an air mail letter, bearing the cancellation of “U. S. 
Army Posta! Service.” The letter itself was datelined “Sicily.” 

“Grieved and concerned over the plight of THe QumLL,” it 
began. “I am enclosing my check for $20 for a life subscrip- 
tion. That, in face of my fourth campaign coming up, is 
extremely optimistic, it appears to me! I hope it will help 
in the small way it can. Let’s float some bonds to keep the 
Qu afloat. I can afford another life subscription. If only 
I had the nine lives of the proverbial cat! Best wishes for 
the successful continuation of THe Qum.” 

The signature was that of Lieut. Eugene Phillips (Georgia 
39), keenly interested member of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity; QumL reader and contribu- 
tor, and friend. 


Tuar letter, coming as it did all the way from Sicily and 
containing a healthy slice from a young officer’s pay, brought 
a catch in the throat. 

When we explained last issue the strained financial posi- 
tion in which Sigma Delta Chi and Tue Quit have been 
placed due to almost complete curtailment of undergraduate 
initiations for the duration and asked for cooperation to 
keep the presses rolling, we were making that explanation 
chiefly to those still at home. 

We said then, and repeat now, that those of us still at 
home have a real responsibility to the younger men serving 
with the armed forces all over the globe; that it is up to 
us to keep THe Quit and the professional program of the 
fraternity functioning as nearly normal as possible for the 
duration—that is the least we can do! 

They are fighting to defend American traditions, institu- 
tions and organizations; the life of which they were so 
much a part before they went into service. We owe it to 
them to conserve, preserve and keep in operation the things 
sharing in the general pattern of that for which they fight. 

We shouldn’t expect them to fight for us and the things 
entrusted to our care and at the same time dig down in 
their pockets to buy bonds and make contributions. But 
they are, just as Gene Phillips did in his letter from Sicily. 


Ar first we thought of returning Gene’s check—or of buy- 
ing a War Bond with it and sending it to his parents—proud 
of his generous step as we were, glad that THe Qui. and 
the fraternity mean so much to him and to other men so far 
from home. 

We decided, however, that we had no right to countermand 
this communication from the front. If Gene wants to help 
on the home front as well as the battle front, that is his 
privilege. 

So, headquarters is entering a life subscription to THe QuimLL 
for Gene Phillips and we're hoping, Gene, that you will be 
getting the magazine for many, many rich and fruitful years 
to come—long after the echoes of Sicily have become but a 
memory! 


Now we want to appeal again to those of you here at 
home to share with us the obligation and responsibility of 
keeping the presses rolling. 

You can help by assisting in building THe Qumu’s adver- 
tising revenues; by paying your dues; by taking out life 
subscriptions and by making gifts to support the various pro- 
fessional activities of the organization such as the professional 
awards program; the undergraduate awards program, re- 
search and the designating of historical sites in journalism. 

Let’s send word to Sicily, to Italy, to North Africa, the 
Middle East, Australia and the South Pacific, Alaska, the 
Canal Zone and the ships at sea that we back here on the 
home front are doing our best to keep things moving—limp- 
ing a bit, perhaps, but still moving. 


Reporter's Requiem 


Ir was an unusual tribute that was paid to Jack Singer, bril- 
liant 27-year-old war correspondent of International News 
Service, following his death when the U. S. Aircraft Carrier 
Wasp was lost in the Pacific. 

Officers aboard the Wasp held young Singer in high regard 
and “found him a very pleasant shipmate.” As an indication 
of that regard, Singer’s officer friends “covered” his final as- 
signment, writing a graphic account of the sinking of the Wasp 
which appeared under this byline: “Written for Jack Singer, 
International News Service Staff Correspondent, By Officers of 
the U. S. Aircraft Carrier Wasp.” 

The officers asked to remain anonymous and that the story 
be considered Singer’s own. 

“Because we found him a very pleasant shipmate and in order 
to maintain the traditions of the Fourth Estate,” they wrote, 
“several of us prepared a dispatch to cover his last assignment. 
We do hope that you will consider this as his own inasmuch as 
we felt impelled to do this for no other reason than our asso- 
ciation with him.” 

What more fitting tribute could a reporter ask? 

It’s that kind of mutual respect and admiration between the 
Navy and the press, we feel impelled to add, which will make 
for real cooperation between the two in behalf of the nation 
both are endeavoring to serve to the best of their ability. 


“Doctors can kill patients, take fortunes from them with 
ineffective treatments, and sometimes even break the law, and 
few are ever called to task even before their own ethical tribu- 
nals. Lawyers can mess up cases, aid in law evasion, or even 
break the law, with little risk to reputation. But a newspaper— 
its every word before the public—is held strictly to account. 
Let one newspaper slip, or pervert its news columns, and the 
press baiters indict all newspapers as inaccurate or venal.— 
Lee Hits, in the New York Press. 
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News Gathering 
in the 


South Pacific 


By Ist LIEUT. RUSSELL BRIGHT, USMCR 


— problem of gathering news on the 
South Pacific (i.e. Solomons) battlefront 
is a complicated one, yet naval and mili- 
tary authorities have made it possible for 
war correspondents to secure accurate 
accounts and transmit them with few in- 
conveniences. 

Before we held the upper hand on 
Guadalcanal, reporters and photographers 
assigned to naval task forces waited until 
their ships docked at a base in the rear 
area before they could get their material 
checked by local censors, passed on to 
other censors, and finally transmitted to 
the States for publication, usually by 
plane. 

Now stories can be flown in a few 
hours time from any of several United 
States bases in the Solomons or the New 
Hebrides to naval censors. Then they 
are sent out by radio directly to the States. 

Of course there is a lag of at least 
several days between the terse Navy 
communiques and the publication of the 
correspondent’s articles. 

The checking of facts by the censors 
on these complete reports naturally takes 
time and, furthermore, the radio cannot 
always keep up with the vast flow of 
words which are transmitted. Photographs 
are air-mailed and go via censors at Pearl 
Harbor if undeveloped. Censors are in 
most cases ex-newspapermen, so conse- 


quently they do everything possible to 
prevent unwarranted delays. 


Lers take the case of an anonymous 
writer whose paper or news _ service 
wishes to assign him to the South Pacific 
war area. 

Permission must first be secured from 
the Navy Department in Washington 
where Fleet credentials are issued (In 
the South Pacific, Admiral Halsey is 
supreme commander, therefore all cor 
respondents are under naval jurisdiction). 
After obtaining necessary papers and 
equipment our reporter will leave from 
the west coast by ship, or perhaps by 
plane if conditions warrant it. Upon ar 
rival at the Admiral’s headquarters he 
will be met by either of two press rela 
tions officers, Lieut. Com. Jim Bassett, 
formerly of the Los Angeles Times, or 
Lieut. (j.g.) Tom Lambert, of Spokane, 
Chronicle reporter. 

If no major engagements are in progress, 
our reporter will most likely cover head 
quarters—where daily press conferences 
are held—in order to obtain a background 
for future stories. 

During operations, he and the other 
writers will decide amongst themselves 
—usually by drawing straws—who will 
go to advanced headquarters, who will 
go with ground troops, and who will go 
aboard warships. All are important foun 





USMCKR, for The Quill. 


out of the service. 





INTERESTING sidelights on the way in which correspondents 
go about the gathering of news in the South Pacific area are 
furnished in this article, written by Ist Lieut. Russell Bright. 


A native of Los Angeles, Lieut. Bright was graduated from the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism in 1941. A member 
of Sigma Delta Chi there, he held various campus journalistic 
posts, being sports editor of the Missouri Student and promotion 
and circulation manager of the Showme. He also reported 
for the Columbia Missourian, town daily. 

Following graduation, he worked for Lockheed Aircraft in 
Burbank, Calif., then joined the Marine Corps in May, 1942. 
Commissioned a 2nd Lieutenant in July, 1942, he went to the 
South Pacific in October. He served as PRO for the Command- 
ing General, Marine Corps, in the South Pacific and then was 
transferred at his own request to aviation intelligence. 
looks forward to a journalistic career if and when mustered 


He 
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lst Lieut. Russell Bright, right, author of the 
accompanying article, and Ira Wolfert, cor 
respondent in the South Pacific for North 
American Newspaper Alliance, Pulitzer Prize 
winner and author of “Battle for the Solo 
mons.” 


tains of news and all have their compen 
sations and drawbacks. 


Suppose our correspondent is assigned 
to an advanced base, say at Guadalcanal 
After arrival he'll be taken in tow by 
navy press relations officer Lieut. (j.g.) 
Frank Rounds, and ex-United States News 
reporter. 

This job sounds like the least interest 
ing of the three, but by circulating around 
the various headquarters he will get the 
big picture from all angles, air, ground, 
and sea. He'll live with officers in their 
regular camps and should undergo no 
hardships other than frequent air raids 
which will cause him to scurry to the 
nearest fox hole for protection against 
bombs, but not the number one menace 
—the mosquito. 

If assigned duty aboard a_ warship, 
he'll live comfortably but will get little 
sleep while the battle rages. Though 
sketchy accounts will come in on the 
ship’s radio, his stories will almost en 
tirely concern themselves with eyewit 
ness accounts of air and naval encounters 
as seen from his ship. He may be at sea 
for several days or several weeks but his 
articles cannot be dispatched until he 
reaches port. 

There are some precautions our reporter 
can take in order to save his life in the 
event his ship is bombed’ or torpedoed. 
He should pull his socks over the bottom 
of his trouser legs and don hat and gloves 
These safety measures will prevent seri 
ous burns, especially if he lands in flam 
ing oil on the water. 

If it becomes necessary to abandon 
ship, he should of course take a life 
jacket. These measures were devised as 
a result of many unfortunate experiences 
at sea including that of the Associated 
Press’ correspondent Charles McMurtry 
who received severe burns when the air 
craft carrier “Hornet” was bombed in Oc 


tober. 


Now let’s put our reporter with ground 
troops. If he remains at higher head 
|Concluded on page 14| 
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That’s How We Told 
The Story of Sicily 


By SERGT. DON ROBINSON 


Paosuzus of an American news 
paper, publishing amid wartime shortages 
and with large hunks of personnel gone 
to the services, still are pale beside those 
faced by the 45th Division News when 
it began publishing in Sicily. 

We had only our hands and a resolu- 
tion to print the first American news- 
paper on Axis home soil. Our boxes of 
typewriters and supplies hadn’t arrived, 
to begin with, and the staff had been 
split into two partfes. Sergt. Bill Maul- 
din, cartoonist, and I, were in one, and 
Sergt. George Tapscott, photographer and 
Corps. Fred Sheehan and Bill Barrett, 
reporters, were in another. 

We quit trying to get together, because 
we heard that they had been killed on 
the beach, and they that we had been 
captured while venturing too far inland. 
Mauldin and I, therefore, got out the first 
paper alone. 


As soon as a town with printing equip- 
ment was taken, we started for it, only 
to learn from Clark Lee, of INS, that 
he had thought it was taken, too, and 
had been run out by Germans—who had 
stolen his peep. Next day the town was 
ours for sure, and our reconnaissance 
for a plant began. 

One plant was unmanned, because the 
printers had been soldiers and were 
fighting us somewhere inland. The other 
was closed and the owner in the coun- 
try. An interpreter got him back for 
us, and we opened it up. Its appearance 
wasn't too promising. The press was a 
hand-operated monster, the type all hand 
set. 

They had never published a newspaper 
before, and were in no mood to try now. 
They were persuaded with cigarets, and 
began. 

Two days were consumed setting and 
printing the first copies—a one-page 
effort, printed on two sides. There was 
no power in the city, and when dark- 
ness fell we quit. The printers wanted 
to put all the important news on the 
back page, saying that’s how it’s done in 
Italy. Every explanation required half 


an hour of confab, for which all the 
workmen gathered. 

Meanwhile, Mauldin started out for the 
last minute news, riding a captured Ital- 
ian bike. We had no radio, and could 
get it only from the ship, to which he 
returned on an assault boat. A Messer- 
schmitt strafed him in the harbor, a 
Stuka on the road, attracted by the shiny 
bike. We did get the news, though. 


SucceeDinc issues could not be 
printed in the first town, because the 
troops had advanced. Off we went to an 
inland town, which had been bombed 
thoroughly. The printing plant there was 
covered with masonry dust and rubble. 
A day was wasted cleaning up, then work 
started on a four-page paper. The print- 
ers ran out of W’s, K’s and Y’s in one 
font, and we’d switch to another. The 
typography, as a result, was bizarre, 
but not unattractive. 

Here the press was a power press, 
with no electricity on. It took three 
revolutions of the mammoth fly wheel 
to print one copy, and the staff, which 
had been reunited by now, toiled like 
mules. Thirty-seven was the largest 
number of copies turned without relief. 

A second issue followed here—both 
were four pages. The reporters ranged 
out with the troops, returned and wrote 
their copy. We had picked up a radio 
for news flashes. Things were going well. 

But our troops took a tremendous leap 
forward, and we set out again looking 
for facilities. Now we're preparing a 
four-page tabloid, with illustrations, in 
a bombed out shop which actually is still 
on fire! Here we have our first linotype, 
and engraving facilities. 


A cTUALLY, we had set up these facil- 
ities before we moved. Mauldin wanted 
to get his cartoons in the paper, and 
came to the city looking for an engraver. 
There was one—bombed out, of course. 
Mauldin helped him move his shop to a 
chicken coop on the edge of town and 
procured acid for him. Then the en- 
graver announced there was no zinc! 





cuts—in order to go to press. 





'Y ANKEE ingenuity scored again in Sicily when soldier scribes 
of the 45th Division News, determined to publish the first Amer- 
ican newspaper on Axis home soil, encountered and overcame 
many difficulties—including using the lining of a coffin to make 


Sergt. Don Robinson, editor of the 45th Division News, tells 
the story. Sergt. Robinson's first newspaper work was done 
as a copy boy on the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel. He 
later became a reporter for the same paper, then the Albuquer- 
que Tribune and the Daily Oklahoman and Times. He left 
the latter paper to join the armed forces. 








Sergt. Don Robinson 


The cartoonist wasn’t stumped. A hunt 
for zinc developed, and eventually some 
was found. A casket maker near the town 
had a habit of lining his caskets with zinc. 
Mauldin bought the inside lining of a 
casket. No arc lamps were available, so 
the engraver used the sun, and as there 
is no gas in Sicilian chicken coops, he 
baked over a wood fire. Vol. IV, No. 5 
contained a cartoon. 

Our offices in all these cities were in 
public buildings. The first was in a Fas- 
cist sub-headquarters, the second in a 
city hall, the last in a school, where our 
companions were ten liberated Yugo- 
slay soldiers. The Germans had used 
them for labor, and pulled out too fast 
to take them along. They insisted upon 
acting as our orderlies, and we shared 
rations with them. 


Or course, through this we had air raids, 
strafings and snipers to contend with, and 
the reporters in the field underwent an ar- 
tillery shelling. At the first town we’ were 
raided by a lone Stuka, for whom we 
acquired a fondness. We called his Old 
Faithful, because he came on the dot at 
11:30 and dropped two bombs. 

Once he came a little late, and dropped 
only one bomb. We waited for the other, 
but it never came. We heard one of our 
planes got him, and were both glad and 
sorry. After all, he never hit anything. 

At our latest headquarters, raids come 
every few nights. One night I heard 
Mauldin shaking as the noise of the bombs 
and ack ack surrounded us. I couldn't 
understand it, because he had been 
through all this often before. 

“Hope to they don’t get our print- 
ing plant,” he muttered vehemently. Then 
I knew why he was nervous. 








R. I. THackrey (Kansas State ’25), head of 
the Department of Journalism at Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, has been 
granted a leave of absence to enter naval 
service. Thackrey, commissioned a lieu- 
tenant (s.g.), is in training at Quonset 
Point, R. I. R. R. Lasmsrook (Kansas 
State), associate professor of industrial 
journalism and director of the college 
news bureau, has been appointed acting 
head of the department. 
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Want to Write? Take a Tip from a Reporter Who Knows 


There's a Book Waiting 


In Your Own Backyard 


By HARNETT T. KANE 


Newsrarenax are writing more 
books today than any other time in 
recent history. 

Berlin, Guadalcanal, London and Mos- 
cow are the datelines, and usually part 
of the titles. As Bennett Cerf has pointed 
out in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
the American reading public is the bene- 
ficiary of a far more intelligent, far better 
informed coverage of this war than it 
received during the last. 

Men who have been on the scene, who 
have labored in active daily contact with 
their materials, have proved themselves 
better equipped than those of any other 
group to portray vigorously, incisively 
and persuasively what they know. 


Meanwuite and for many years, it 
seems to me, the news-writer on the do- 
mestic scene has been ignoring a not un- 
similar opportunity, occasionally almost 
an obligation, to tell what he has learned. 
He need not have caught that last train 
from Berlin, nor kept a diary that the 
Nazis overlooked. He may only have 
lived, and looked around, and wondered, 
in Miami or San Francisco; in a North 
Carolina hill town or a marsh settlement 
on high stilts along the South Louisiana 
coast. 


The broad panorama of American life, 
past and present, pre-war, during-the 
war and postwar-to-come, provides a 
rich and absorbing scene and source. 

Given intelligence, curiosity and a 
normal amount of energy, the newspaper 
man is particularly equipped to inquire 
into that scene. His calling of itself gives 
him an entreé, a reason (if he needs 
one), for that inquiry. He has been 
trained in selection, in presentation of 
material “in focus”; his subjects are 
nearly always those in which there is 
an element of interest to the other fellow. 

And it is to his advantage that his job 
requires him to offer not a soundly philo- 
sophic dissertation, nor a delicately hued 
bit of subjective impression, but a series 
of facts, events, statements, marshaled 
in a fashion designed to slow up the 
transfer of fork to mouth around the 
breakfast table. 


More often than he realizes, the news 
paperman may be in a position to make 
a contribution of meaning and value. 
The story of America, the many Amer- 
icas and their populations, has never 
been fully told. The tales of much of 
its past, the sagas, the legends, the lives 





NewspaprerMEN today are writing the bulk of the best books 














being published. Most of these have to do with some phase of 
the war, some particular fighting front. Truly, the history of 
this war is being written at white-hot heat by newspapermen 
and women who have written with pens dipped in flames. 

Not every newspaperman can become a war correspondent, 
travel to distant ports of call, meet internationally known figures. 
Those who stay at home, however, probably have excellent 
material—and even a responsibility and obligation to write of 
it—in their own immediate surroundings. 

Harnett T. Kane, who treats of newspapermen and books in 
such interesting and inspiring fashion in this article, practices 
what he preaches. He wrote the best-seller “Louisiana Hayride” 
after his regular duties on the New Orleans Item-Tribune;: his 
second book, “The Bayous of Louisiana” has just been pub- 
lished by William Morrow & Co.: he is completing a third book 
and has contracted for a fourth! 

Mr. Kane has been in newspaper work since 1928, when 
the New Orleans Item, noting a feature story written while he 
was a sophomore at Tulane University, offered him a full-time 
job on the side, 3 p. m. to midnight. He accepted and thence- 
forth, in addition to graduate work in sociology and psychology, 
has worked on the afternoon Item, the morning Tribune and 
the Sunday Item-Tribune. He was initiated as a member of the 
Louisiana State University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi during 
the national convention of the fraternity in New Orleans in 1941. 
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Harnett T. Kane 


Whose spare time produces best sellers 


of the small people, are largely unwrit 
ten. 

All too often, an academician in New 
York or Washington or New England 
has retired to his study and emerged 
only to offer a well-studied version of a 
subject sometimes plausible, sometimes 
entirely removed from reality; from the 
underforces, the resentments, the aspira 
tions of the men and women who made 
it happen. 

Or, perhaps, a well-dispositioned lady 
past the child-bearing age has decided 
not to paint pastel; but to “embark on 
a literary career”; and the shade is still 
pastel. Or a grubworm among the li 
brary shelves has made his contribution, 
minutae piled on minutae, as lacking in 
life as the faded pages that were its 
source. 


Yer. it may be asked, why should the 
upstart reporter have more to offer than 
these; or as much? 

I am thinking, of course, of the news 
paperman who does not fit the Hildy 
Johnson mold, nor of the traditional City 
Hall reporter who talks like, and thinks 
like, the ward-heeler. 

The more recent type of newspaperman 
is in another pattern. He has an educa 
tion, not necessarily obtained in college, 
but obtained from some source. He 
knows and understands words and peo 
ple. He has a working knowledge or 
better of history, of sociology, of human 
relations, perhaps of economics, though 
he seldom talks of his material under 
such labels. 

He reads, and he does not believe all 
that he reads. He isn’t afraid of the 
word “labor leader” nor does he quail, 
or bow the knee, when someone says 
“bank president.” He listens and he 
watches and he makes up his own mind. 

He probably will work most of his life 
in America, and he likes it, and likes 
Americans. But he knows that there are 
places and people beyond these, and that 
America is one in a collection of nations 
which become increasingly interdepend 
ent. He has developed a habit of asking 
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himself the meaning of many of the 
things that he covers. He is curious as 
to what goes on between the infrequent 
occasions when such a place, or such 
an event, reaches the newspaper page. 

And, too, perhaps he is interested in 
what will happen in this country and in 
this greater world from now on; and 
wonders if he may not be able to make 
a contribution to the trend of such 
events, by “seeing straight” and “telling 
straight” the things about him. 

He cannot agree with those who insist 
on a dull conformity; he has come to 
know that America, like other nations, 
is a mixture of peoples, of traditions, and 
of heritages: English, French, Spanish, 
Negro, Catholic, Jew, Jugoslavian, Irish, 
Greek, Italian, German, Scotch, Hungar- 
ian and others, many others. It is an 
America that can be told in many tales, 
by many people. 


Now, since Editor Peters said: “Be 
specific: ” 

Like most newspapermen, I believe 
that I began to store up material for 
other purposes on the day I got my first 
job. Working recently on a third book, 
I remembered suddenly that it went back 
to a story I had covered 16 years earlier. 

The incident was one in a “trapper’s 
war,” a raging dispute between the 
French-Spanish muskrat hunters who live 
below New Orleans, and a company that 
appeared out of nowhere, to bilk them. 

I had been on the paper, then, about 
a week; and the assignment was an un- 
comfortable and I thought fruitless one, 
involving a trip of several hours into a 
mosquito-infested, inaccessible country. 

It was also disappointing at the moment, 
because, alas, the gunfire had ended be- 
fore I arrived. Since then I have learned 
more about the Louisiana “trembling 
prairie” and its volatile settlers. 

I eventually was assigned to a series 
of court cases that were phases of the 
“war.” I accompanied some of the natives 
in their shrimping and oyster-dredging 
operations, attended their week-end gath- 
erings, came to know some of the chiefs 
of their island colonies. 

When I checked over my materials for 
the book, I found that my day-in-day-out 
newspaper contact had given me practi- 
cally all I needed for a sizable section. 
A visit or two back to the places, the 
checking of dates, and it was ready. 


To go farther back: For some years I 
had covered- Louisiana politics for my 
newspaper. (It is a raffish and pungent 
subject, but not necessarily different in 
nature from that of Chicago or San Diego 
or Savannah.) 

When the scandals of 1939-40 broke, 
and the machinery of the Huey P. Long 
regime began to grind the wrong way, 
I was sent to the state capital to stay 
with the situation. Some months later, 
back in New Orleans, I followed the se- 
quels, the Federal trials of the Long 
luminaries, and other events. 

I had in mind, vaguely, a magazine 
story on the subject when, dog-tired, I 
went to New York on vacation. 

Two days before returning home I de- 
cided there might be more than maga- 
zine material in the scandals and wired 
a novelist-friend for the name of her 
agent. The agent was moderately inter- 
ested, made an appointment the same 
day with a publisher, who suggested I 
send him something. 

Back home, I forwarded two sample 


With Air Forces 





Capt. Royal H. Ray 


Capt. Ray (Ohio U. Associate), formerly 
adviser to the Ohio University chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, is with the Army Air Forces, 
being stationed at Atlantic City, N. J. 

When first assigned to Atlantic City, 
Capt. Ray directed the organization of 
The Beam, post weekly newspaper, but 
more recently has been in Military In- 
telligence. 

Capt. Ray has taught journalism at 
Ohio University, New York University 
and Rider College and advertising at 
Columbia University and the University 
of Newark. He was formerly Research 
Associate, Committee on Consumer Re- 
lations in Advertising, Inc.. New York 
City. 

While in newspaper work, Capt. Ray 
acted as carrier boy, circulation manager, 
reporter, advertising solicitor, national 
advertising manager, and business mana- 
ger on the Kokomo (Ind.) Dispatch and 
the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 





chapters and an outline within a few 
weeks. He returned it with a contract 
for my signature. Then, after working 
for about nine months, I wrote the book 
“Louisiana Hayride,” with a final two 
weeks off when the deadline pressed. 

Because the subject was so close to my 
daily work, the matter was mainly one 
of perspiration at my desk. When one 
trial ended and we finished putting out 
an extra, I hurried home to get a couple 
of hours of sleep and, with the event 
fresh in mind, I put in eight uninterrupt- 
ed hours, and a few more for rechecking 
and repolishing, and didn’t have to change 
it in the final version. 

Most of the work involved remember- 
ing, asking questions and remembering 
again. In a way, it was like the writing 
of a detective story; as the Federal gov- 
ernment lifted the cover higher, many 
a small clue fitted into the general pic- 
ture. I checked old files; I went back 
into Louisiana history at the libraries, 
and I tried to fit the situation into the 
general American political scene. 


Arrer “Louisiana Hayride” appeared, 
I had an opportunity to do a book in 


somewhat similar vein. But I was well 
advised, I think, to accept something else 
—a chance to interpret Louisiana life in 
general. 

Much of my work at the paper was in 
the southern part of the state—the low- 
lying wet country of swamp, marsh and 
land ridges, almost a land apart, dif- 
ferent from the rest of the South, in man- 
ners, customs, and in racial heritage. 

For years I had been making trips in 
and about it. I had attended blessings of 
the shrimp fleets—a devout ceremonial 
dating to the early Christians on the 
Mediterranean shores, in which the putt- 
putt boats pass one by one before the 
mitred Archbishop, who sprinkles holy 
water on the kneeling passengers. 

I had been called on short notice to 
follow hurricanes that swept through pal- 
metto-thatched settlements, breaking 
them apart like matchboxes. 

I had told the book publishers about 
some of this, talked casually about the 
tragic Acadians (Cajuns) driven from 
Canada to find a sanctuary in French 
Louisiana; about Canary Islanders and 
Chinese and others who have moved into 
this watery wilderness, in which English 
is often the foreign language. 

Then, one day, they made a sugges- 
tion: they wanted a book about this place 
and its inhabitants. We picked a title: 
“The Bayous of Louisiana,” because the 
bayou, the slow, languid stream that 
makes a kind of lacework out of the wet 
land, is the dominant aspect of the place. 


Tus was a harder assignment than my 
first. I had, roughly, half of the mate- 
rial that I needed. But I wanted to do 
a thorough job; and so, on leave, I went 
to the section to live for months among 
the people. 

We went out into the hot blue Gulf 
on fishing expeditions; into the swamps 
on moss-picking trips (the moss is used 
for mattresses, after being pulled from 
the trees). 

There were “fais-do-does,” native dances 
which are, as the name implies, “go to 
sleep” .affairs, and All Saints’ Night 
visits to the cemeteries, with lighted can- 
dles before the graves, in tribute to the 
unforgotten dead. 

I learned some of the patois of the 
people; I discovered the tricks of turn- 
ing a hard-shelled crab into a soft-shell 
by peeling him out of his shell; and 
I attended a French-style charivari, for 
an old man who had married an 18-year- 
old girl. (My friends attached cowbells 
to the springs of the wedding bed, and 
listened outside.) 

Finally, I was taken for an Axis agent 
because I wanted to photograph a rick- 
ety bridge over a narrow bayou. The 
natives had been warned of strangers 
who wanted pictures of bridges, yes! 


In a word, I might have been able to 
do much of this if I had not received 
newspaper experience. But it would have 
been much more difficult for me. 

There were drawbacks; newspaper 
style is frequently difficult to lose, and 
the necessity for keeping oneself out of 
a story, as far as possible, develops habits 
that must be put aside. 

But at the least, the well-entrenched 
custom of meeting a deadline is a major 
advantage. Even if a city editor isn’t 
roaring at your elbow, it helps sometimes 
to pretend that the monster is there! 
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His Editorial Campaigns Convinced This Iowa 


You Don't Travel Far 
Just Riding a Fence! 


By GLENN W. BENEKE 


Souermr during a newspaperman’s 
career the “bug” to own a weekly news- 
paper always “bites” him—and in some 
cases the bite penetrates deeper than the 
“day-dreamer epidermis.” 

When this happens, Mr. Newspaperman 
finds himself owner, editor and publisher 
of some small newspaper the world has 
never heard of. Such was the case of 
this writer, who became owner of the 
Guthrie County Vedette at Panora, Iowa, 
in March 1940—at the age of 22. 

I went to Panora knowing very little 
about the problems of a weekly news- 
paper. My journalistic experience at that 
time included a B.A. degree in journalism 
from the University of Iowa, two weeks 
on a weekly newspaper, and two years 
in the advertising department of a large 
footwear manufacturing company in In- 
diana. Of course I had more than a pass- 
ing interest in every weekly newspaper 
I could find, and spent time visiting a 
number of plants and editors. 


Anonc the changes made in the news- 
paper when I first assumed management 
was the addition of editorial columns. 
Having never written an editorial before, 
and being in a strange community of 
but 1,150 persons, I’m ‘afraid the first 
few editorial columns in the Vedette 
were pretty feeble and uninteresting. 
As I recall, the weather, the generous 
patronage of advertisers, the fine Com- 
mercial Club, the wonderful community, 
etc., was about the limit of the editorial 
exploits. 

Before long, however, an opportunity 
arose to do some editorial campaigning. 
An old rustic grist mill, located on a 
river on the edge of town, was about to 
be sold. The mill was unusable, but 
many persons wanted to salvage the old 
native timber and heavy iron machinery. 
I editorialized for a city park in the area 


—to preserve the old mill for its scenic 
beauty, and as a state landmark. The 
campaign was successful. Today, the 
State Conservation Commission owns the 
mill and adjoining land—and will de 
velop it when the war is over. 

Early in the campaign I discovered that 
a writer cannot take a positive stand on 
an issue without meeting opposition—and 
because of this the first editorial policy 
of the Vedette was formed. From then 
on, the facts were gathered, interpreted 
and printed—whether it made enemies, 
friends, grievances or lost patronage. 


‘ 

"FENCE RIDING” (refusing to take 
sides) was forbidden—and no one could 
dictate what was to be printed or omit- 
ted from the newspaper. 

Soon the editorial colums contained an 
assortment of every type of article and 
campaign. Maybe a_ politician was 
“roasted,” respects were paid to a pio- 
neer settler who died, a civic improve- 
ment was suggested, or the town fathers 
were congratulated on the condition of 
the town finances. The columns covered 
every conceivable subject. 

One time, not long ago, a rumor spread 
through our town that a prominent 
farmer had been arrested as a German 
agent. The gentleman had come over 
from Germany some 25 years ago, and 
had a German name. The setup was 
perfect for the rumor, and within two 
days it had spread considerably. I tele- 
phoned the sheriff's office and obtained 
permission to accompany the officers on 
an investigation. 

The rumor was completely unfounded, 
and, with the man’s permission, it was 
stopped. A detailed editorial giving every 
fact but the man’s name did the job. 
The editorial even told how many war 
bonds the farmer had purchased, how 
much livestock he was feeding, and how 








In this friendly and informative article, Glenn W. Beneke, 
23-year-old editor of the Guthrie County Vedette of Panora, 
Iowa, discusses editorial campaigns in general and the cam- 
paign which brought him Sigma Delta Chi's Distinguished 
Service Award for “Courage in Journalism,” in 
More than that, this is the story of a young man who bought 
a paper in a small town and then proceeded to make himself 
and the paper vital factors in the life of the community. 
Editor Beneke was graduated from the University of lowa 
School of Journalism in 1938, spent two weeks on a weekly 
newspaper and then two years in the advertising department 
of a large footwear manufacturing company in Indiana before 
buying the Vedette. Married and the father of a daughter, 2'/2 
years old, he expects to be called into the armed forces soon. 


particular. 
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Glenn W. Beneke 


Editorial campaigns pay dividends, he found 


much federal income tax he had paid 
A suggestion was made as to who started 
the rumor and why. 


Worn a town of only 1,150 population, 
folks know each other well—and for this 
reason articles frequently backfire. In 
one editorial, I attacked the local beer 
parlors for overselling beer to a man 
whose wife was being buried. Then I 
“blistered” the town fathers for letting 
him drive his car after he had been drink 
ing. 

Of course the results were terrifying. 
The beer parlor operators were furious, 
the “town dads” were displeased, and 
the gentleman himself nearly ended my 
career more than a year later with a 
stove poker. 

Once I drove to the State Capitol, dug 
up the past history of a candidate for 
state office (and former state official) and 
printed it. The gentleman had rather a 
complete history of arrests for bootleg 
ging and other scandalous activity. He 
was properly defeated (especially in our 
county) and nothing but a threatened 
libel suit arose from it. 


Ear.y in January, 1941, I obtained a 
copy of a state examiner’s report show 
ing unbelievable irregularities in the 
management of our county government. 
These irregularities were costing taxpay 
ers in our county thousands of dollars 
annually. 

Enlisting the aid of a former Univer 
sity classmate of mine who was practic 
ing law in Panora, plans were made for 
exposing the entire corruptness. 

We called a county-wide meeting of 
taxpayers in the county by suggesting 
what was to happen—and at this meet 
ing organized a‘county taxpayers’ as 
sociation. With the association as moral 
support, we began the campaign. We 
then printed the entire, shocking, state 
examiner’s report, showing the misman 
agement of county funds—and analyzed 
it editorially. Enough extra copies of 


[Concluded on page 10} 








‘TL = Army doctor jabbed me with a hypo 
needle and was thumbing tetanus toxoid into 
my arm, when a slender young fellow wearing 
civilian clothes came bounding into the dis- 
pensary. 

“Is this the joint where guys get shot at 
sunrise?” he grinned at a public relations offi- 
cer. 

That was my introduction to Jack Singer—at 
the Army Presidio in San Francisco, shortly be- 
fore hopping a transport to Honolulu where we 
had been assigned by International News Serv- 
ice. 

The last time I saw him, nearly six months 
later, we shook hands at Pearl rbor in the 
eerie blackout of an Hawaiian midnight. I had 
driven Singer—and Clark Lee, then of Associ- 
ated Press—from Waikiki Beach to an Amer- 
ican warship which subsequently was to take 
them into the Solomon Islands. 

I never saw Jack Singer again. 


Bur we heard from him. All America heard 
from the laughing lad who had tossed aside a 
brilliant sports writing career in New York to 
“take a crack at covering the biggest story 
in history.” 

Only a few weeks after that Navy task force 
steamed out of Pearl Harbor to invade Gaudal- 
canal, the first of Singer’s amazing war dis 
patches began filtering back to us. One of 
them was the classic of this war, probably of 
any war. Someone said that it made Richard 
Harding Davis look like a second-rater. 

It was Singer’s exclusive eye-witness de- 
scription of riding aboard a U. S. Navy torpedo 
plane which sank the Japanese aircraft car 
rier Ryuzyo. He literally had stowed away 
on the plane to get the story. 

“Perhaps it isn’t my heart I hear pounding 
over the ear-splitting roar of the motor,” Jack 
began that dispatch. “But nobody can tell me 
it’s a knock in the engine. 

“We are winging breathlessly over the placid 
Pacific, stalking the biggest game in sea war- 
fare—an enemy aircraft carrier. Thirty min- 
utes ago I never dreamed that I would be em- 
barking on the most dangerous and exciting 
adventure of my life .. .” 


Ir probably was the most perilous individual 
story any reporter ever went “above and be 
yond the call of duty” to obtain. Your spine 
tingled as you read his graphic account of 
roaring out of the sun to attack a Jap carrier, 
two cruisers and a flotilla of destroyers. 

Thumbing his nose at fate, Jack Singer rode 
that plane down through a hellish canyon of 
searing antiaircraft fire to finally watch a 
“tin fish” blast the guts out of a giant Japanese 
warship. And as the plane thundered away (to 
engage in dogfights with enemy Zeros before 
landing again on its own flattop) Jack could 
not resist adding one of his inevitable gags: 

Looking back at the crimson funeral pyre 
of the Nipponese carrier, he quipped: “That's 
one fire Mayor LaGuardia won’t attend!” 


Trey say that Singer will be remembered best 
in the annals of journalism because of that 
immortal war account. But those of us who 
were privileged to know him intimately al- 
ways will remember him for the fine, little 
things he did every day of his life. 

During those six compact months in the 
Pacific we grew to love an ever-smiling young 
fellow who was filled with humility; a gentle, 
dreamy-eyed lad of 27 who was loyal and kind 
and gallant. 

From that first day aboard the Army trans- 
port when we pulled out of San Francisco Bay 
and sailed in convoy toward Hawaii, I found 
Jack’s razor-sharp humor exploded aptly for 
any occasion. The weather was rugged; the sea 
was rough. Jack hung on the railing between 
two other landlubbers. But, greenfaced as we 
were, he managed to crack: 
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‘His Greatest Story W: 


Jack Singer, Youthful War Correspondent, 
Who Kept a Rendezvous With Fate at Sea 


By FRANK NEILL 


“At least the fish along this route are not 
undernourished!” 

That’s what I remember about him mostly, 
Laughs. His most casual conversation sparkled 
with wit. Spontaneous and unconscious humor 
studded his everyday jargon, and his writings 
were flared with rare sparks of jocularity. 


RecocGnizep as one of the most shining 
young sports writers in the profession, Jack 
possessed the peculiar knack of patiently fer- 
reting out the funny side of a story—and then 
going-to-town on his subject. He invariably 
would “needle” the characters of whom he 
wrote. 

Once he tipped Leo Durocher that a seeing- 
eye dog might help him find his erring base- 
ball players. Another time .e suggested in a 
story to Bill Terry, the New York Giant mana- 
ger: “Instead of pulling an outfielder’s teeth 
to improve his batting average, why not pull 
out your check book and give the guy a 
raise?” 

When Jack left the Journal-American in New 
York to join INS, he was asked to write a few 
words about himself for the promotion depart- 
ment. This was his own “needling” autobiog- 
raphy: 

“I was born in New York on Nov. 21, 1914, 
under the sign of Leo—and I don’t mean 
Durocher. At the tender age of five I was 
put on a train for California, making the trip 
under the guardianship of a friendly conductor 
who liked me because I didn’t look like Mickey 
Rooney. I was raised in Los Angeles-——and 
this, incidently, was the last raise I’ve received. 

“At 21, while attending Junior high school, 
I fell on my head, this leading to my decision 
to become a sports writer.” 


He then told of attending Los Angeles City 
schools, the University of California at Los 
Angeles and of going to work for the Los 
Angeles Times. 

“Mark Hellinger took an interest in my work 


| 


> 


and sent several clippings to Mr. Joe Connolly 
(president of King Features Syndicate.) Mr. 
Connolly forgot to wear his glasses the day 
he read them and so he hired me. 

“I like good plays, good books and pretty 
girls—with emphasis on the latter,” he con- 
tinued. “I detest parties—especially large. 
tough parties. I get seasick when I look at a 
bathtub, which qualifies me as a war corre- 
spondent with the U. S. Pacific Fleet.” 

Beneath his outward sense of humor, how. 
ever, there dwelt a deep strata of seriousness 
An idealist at heart, he was obsessed with 2 
flaming hatred of injustice and of oppression. 

“T’ve got to get into the middle of this war,’ 
he said, abandoning sports and magazine writ. 
ing to take a foreign assignment. “Sports are 
swell for peacetime. But when your country 
is imperiled, nothing is important except the 
war. I want to find out what is wrong with 
this world that rats like Hitler must murder 
innocent people . . . and cause men to kil 
each other. I want to know the truth... ”’ 

Enroute from New York to San Francisco 
and the convoy to Honolulu, Jack stopped ai 
Los Angeles to say goodbye to his father, < 


‘retired barber. 


“If I ever come back from this thing, Dad, 
he said, “I'll really know something. I thinl 
I'll find what I’m searching for.” 


Few of Jack’s closest friends realized that he 
was physically unfit for service in the armec 
forces. Becoming a war correspondent was th 
best and only way he could actively projec 
himself into the actual conflict. And he wa 
terribly proud of the khaki Army uniform h 
wore and the green correspondent’s brassar¢ 
on his right sleeve. 

“Do you ever get a crazy urge to kneel an 
thank God for making you an American? 
he once asked me. Another time, while we wer 
interviewing a couple of Marine fliers after th 
Battle of Midway, Jack turned to me and said 
“Tt makes you proud that guys like these ar 


” 


on your side! 





—— 


Tere are times when an article that simply demands publication tumblds 
out of the mail. Such is this tribute to brilliant, young Jack Singer, war corr 
spondent for International News Service, who died aboard the U.S.S. wall 
It was written by Frank Neill. fellow INS correspondent in the war zone. 
Months have slipped by rapidly since Jack Singer met death as he typed 
out another brilliant dispatch—a dispatch that was finished by Navy officers 
in respect to what he was and the job he had been doing. This heartfelt tribute 
from a friend and fellow worker serves not only to honor him, but also those 
other men of journalism who have served so splendidly in covering this con- 
flict. Some of them have given their lives as he gave his; others face death 
daily as they add new chapters to the running story of a world at war. 
Journalism can well be proud of these men: the job they have done: the job 


they are doing daily! 
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A myriad of minor, everyday incidents which 
saturated those six months of rooming and 
working together in Honolulu have blended 
themselves into a vivid and ever-nostalgic 
memory picture of an amazing personality. 

Never-to-be-forgotten moments flash through 
your mind like a speeded-up newsreel, and 
the passing of the months only cause them to 
become more clearly etched in your memory: 

Endless sessions of time-killing games of 
gin rummy in the blackout room of the Moano 
Hotel. . .. Lazy afternoons on the barbed-wire 
sands of Waikiki Beach. .. . Missions we took 
together in a Flying Fortress and a Navy PBY. 

. . Interminable bull-sessions in smoke-filled 
hotel rooms with flier friends. . The idle 
dream-talk of youth, on dark lanais after 
blackout, when you told of things you had 
done years ago, and talked of plans you had 
for after the war. ; 


WHEN you think of Jack Singer now, the 
war suddenly is deathly close to you. 

He would fling a typewriter at my head if 
he knew that I were to tell of the time he 
stopped and climbed a tree in Honolulu to 
put a young bird back into its nest. 

He seemed always to be running into old 
friends from the mainland. Invariably he would 
invite them to dinner that same evening. I 
never saw the time that Jack did not end up 
with the bill—at his own insistence. A fight 
promoter pal described him as “the fastest 
fellow with a dollar in the world.” 

We shared a rambling apartment off Waikiki 
Beach with Dick Tregaskis, of INS and 
Frank D. Morris, of Collier’s. Dubbed “Boys’ 
Town” by Jack, the apartment constantly was 
crowded. It was a rare night in which the 
living room was not cluttered with an assort- 
ment of fliers, Army and Navy Officers, en- 
listed men and correspondents. 

(Among the correspondents working out of 
Honolulu at the time were Bob Miller, Joe 
Custer and Bill Tyree, of United Press; Foster 
Hailey, of the New York Times; Bob Casey, 
of the Chicago Daily News; Wendecil Webb, of 
Associated Press, and Astley Hawkins, of Reu- 
ter’s.) 

Liquor was rationed on the islands, one 
quart weekly per person, but Jack—who rarely 
drank — would magically produce ample 
“spirits” for those unique nocturnal gab-fests. 

Neither did he smoke. One of the few times 
I ever saw him take a drink was the Sunday 
afternoon before he and Clark Lee went 
aboard that warship at Pearl Harbor. 


I WAS surprised when Jack called to me from 
the kitchen of “Boys’ Town.” Of the seven other 
correspondents lounging in the front room, dis- 
cussing the task force which was leaving, I 
wondered why Jack called to me. 

Entering the kitchen, I was even more star- 
tled when he closed the door and handed me 
a drink. 

He said: “Here’s to it, pal.” His blue eyes 
were deadly serious, then, and he was not 
smiling. I drank with him. It was an occasion. 
Then he shook my hand firmly. And now, when 
I think about that moment in Honolulu, I 
realize that it is my most cherished memory. 

Later that night, when we drove through 
the murky Hawaiian blackout to the ship, he 
was strangely silent. Not once did he offer a 
wisecrack. He shook hands twice. And, as 
I helped him unload his gear from the rear 
of the little Ford coupe, he shook my hand 
again. 2 

“God bless you, pal,” he said softly. “Keep 
‘em laughing.” 
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He patted his chest where a St. Chris 
topher medal hung from his neck with 
Army dog tags. 

“lve got a funny feeling about this 
jaunt,” he said. “But Chris here is my 
buddy. When this damn’ shooting match 
is over I’m going to have Chris framed 
and hung in Toots Shor’s.” 


Snor’s restaurant, hangout for the New 
York sporting fraternity and writers, was 
Jack’s favorite haunt. In Honolulu he 
frequently complained of being “home 
sick for the joint.” One night he tele- 
phoned from the Moano Hotel, 6,500 miles, 
simply to ask Shor how the Giants had 
fared that afternoon against the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. Several other times Jack called 
across the Pacific just to say “hello” to 
the old gang. 

When Bob Considine, the writer and 
sports .columnist, became a father Jack 
telephoned congratulations. A mere cable, 
he said, “wouldn’t be good enough for 
the ocgasion!” 

Money, to Singer, was made strictly 
to spend, or to give away. A mutual 





Singer 


friend told me how Jack virtually kept 


Henry Armstrong, the former boxing 
triple-title holder, subsisting when the 
fighter was a struggling unknown. Jack, 


of course, never mentioned lending Arm 
strong food and rent money. He only 
told me that he used to “give Hank pep 
talks” when the breaks were going 
against him in Los Angeles. Armstrong 
actually quit fighting, and went back to 
the ring—and subsequent champion 
ships—only at Singer’s insistence 

Vernon “Red” McQueen, hefty sports 
editor of the Honolulu Advertiser, said 
that “Singer’s heart is bigger than he 
is. He not only would give you the 
shirt off his back, but he’d wash and 
iron it for you first!” 

One night we inadvertently violated the 
strict Hawaiian blackout regulations at 
our apartment. A host of hawk-eyed 
police and army sentries swarmed upon 
“Boys’ Town” because of small light 
exposure. They slipped us a court ticket. 
The usual fine, we knew, was a $25 war 
bond. While the four of us argued good 
naturedly the following morning over 


ll 
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Frank Neill 


Correspondent Neill (West Virginia ‘37) 
was one of the youngest fully ac- 
credited American war correspondents 
last year. He spent six months in Hono- 
lulu, and was attached to the U. S. 
Pacific fleet until recalled home because 
of illness. 

Neill, 26, has been a member of the 
editorial staffs of the New Orleans Item 
and Tribune, Miami Beach (Fla.) Daily 
Tropics and the Los Angeles Examiner. 

He has worked for International News 
Service in San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Miami, Washington, D. C., Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. Previously he was a press 
agent at Republic Studios in Hollywood. 
His fiction and features have appeared 
in numerous magazines, including This 
Week. American Legion Magazine and 
others. 

Awaiting a new foreign assignment, 
he is night editor for INS at Los Angeles. 





who would appear in provost court to 
plead guilty, Jack left the apartment. He 
returned several hours later with the 
war bond—made out to Frank Morris’ 
small daughter in New York. 

“Give it to her for a birthday present,” 
Jack grinned. “It’s on the house.” He 
would not allow us to share the fine. 


Jack never rode the sport “gravy- 
train”—gratuities sport promoters some- 
times hand newspapermen for slanting 
particular stories in their favor. 





“I want to write as I damn-well please,” 
Jack maintained. “Accepting that kind 
of dough would be unfair to myself—but 
more important, it would be cheating my 
readers. If I think something stinks, 
then I want to be able to write it exactly 
as I see it!” 

Reporting was his life .. . 
his death. 

Jack Singer was killed in the sinking 
of the United States aircraft carrier 
Wasp on September 15, 1942. He was 
seated in front of his portable typewriter 
in the officers’ ward room, writing in 
his log, shortly before an expected clash 
with an enemy battle force. 

Three torpedoes fired from a Japanese 
submarine severed his last story in the 
middle of the fifth paragraph. He was 
killed, almost instantly, in searing flames 
which followed the rocking blasts of the 
“tin fish.” Officers who survived the 
gallant carrier completed the dispatch 
for Singer, as a final tribute to their 
shipmate and friend. 


and it was 


Preferring to remain anonymous, the 
officers broke Navy tradition of long 
standing, when, in a note to INS, they 
said that they would be “ever grateful” 
if their eye-witness account of the Wasp’s 
sinking was considered as Singer’s own. 


J ACK met death as he once told me he 
would prefer to die—quickly; and par- 
ticularly at the job at which he lived: 
reporting. 

Today, a bronze plaque hangs in the 
sports department of the New York 
Journal-American. It is neither elaborate 
nor is it expensive. It was purchased 
with individual donations of less than 
three dollars each, by men who never 
would forget an ever-smiling young 
comrade who was filled with humility; a 
gentle, dreamy-eyed lad who was loyal 
and kind and gallant. 

The inscription on the plaque reads 
simply: 

“His greatest story was his own. .. .” 


You Don’t Travel Far 


[Concluded from page 7] 


the paper were printed to circularize the 
county nearly 100 per cent. 

I wrote signed open letters to the offi- 
cials in the Vedette, charging them with 
more irregularities than the report sug- 
gested. These letters were backed by 
facts and evidence—and seemed to have 
an exceptional reader interest. Space in 
the columns was offered to the officials 
to answer the charges, and they used it. 
Ultimately, I was sued for $10,000 libel 
on the basis of the open letters, but the 
suit was dropped within a short time. 


Te type of editorials varied on this 
campaign, but generally the tremendous 
cost to taxpayers was stressed. For ex- 
ample, an item of more than $750 was 
listed as an expenditure for sweeping 
compounds for the courthouse in 1939. 
By securing quotations from several rep- 
utable firms dealing in janitorial sup- 
plies, I was able to show that more than 
100 pounds of sweeping compounds would 
have to be used daily, including Sundays 
and holidays, and that there would still 
be more than 1,000 pounds for use on 
especial “dirty” days, if the deal were 
legitimate. Many expenditures were ana- 
lyzed in this manner and seemed to pro- 
duce the desired effect on the taxpayers 

Week after week the Vedette contained 
articles about the mismanagement of the 
county government. Examiner’s reports 
of previous years were printed, showing 
that the condition had existed a long 
time. Facts and figures were obtained 
from every source imaginable—and the 
issue was never allowed to “cool down.” 

Early in March our campaign produced 
results. The State Attorney General’s 
office demanded the resignation of the 
county auditor—which was refused. Oust- 
er proceedings by the state followed, and 
as a result, the auditor was ousted and 
the board of supervisors was forced to 
resign. A year later, the county treas- 
urer publicly announced that approxi- 
mately $27,000 less money was spent dur- 
ing the year as a result of the campaign. 


THese campaigns probably suggest 
that the writer is a “hell-fire” trouble 
maker. Fortunately, this is not true. Most 


of the Vedette’s campaigns are of a civic 
nature. They discuss community im- 
provements, encourage the purchase of 
war bonds, back Red Cross drives, plead 
for letters to the men in the armed serv- 
ices, etc. I have given the above illustra- 
tions merely to show how far an editor 
must sometimes go to print frank, truth- 
ful, worthwhile and necessary editorials. 

Some editors feel that editorials are 
“old fashioned” and “dead wood” to a 
newspaper. They believe that no one 
cares what the editor thinks. Frankly, 
I believe that a newspaper without edi- 
torials is like a ship without a rudder— 
it drifts aimlessly along. 

A newspaper is of little value if it does 
not promote the civic interests of a com- 
munity. It cannot do this thoroughly un- 
less it somehow expresses an opinion. 
Perhaps a personal “chit-chat” column 
is as effective as an editorial column. But 
without some means of expressing opin- 
ions, the news columns are sure to be- 
come “colored” with the writers’ ideas. 
When this occurs, the news is no longer 
a statement of fact. Editorializing in the 
news columns is pocr journalism, an un- 
ethical practice sure to cause ill-will. 


Sussecr matter for editorials seems 
to be unlimited. A good policy is to 
stay away from national news unless it 
has a bearing locally. Syndicated col- 
umnists are equipped to analyze the na- 
tional situation. The local editorials con- 
tain the reader interest. 

On any campaign it is necessary to 
stick to facts and stay away from “name 
calling.” Name calling creates sympathy 
for the attacked person; too often gives 
the impression of a “personal grudge” 
rather than community service. 

Above all, frankness in editorials pro- 
duces results. When writing an editorial, 
don’t stop to consider what readers would 
like to read—make them read what you 
want to tell them. For every subscriber 
who becomes angry and cancels his sub- 
scription, a dozen new readers will take 
his place. This was my experience with 
the “mismanagement of county funds” 
campaign, when the Vedette added more 
than 100 new subscribers in one week. 
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Crash Injuries Fatal 





Edward Engsberg 


Petty Officer Engsberg, a 1942 gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin School 
of Journalism and a member of the Wis- 
consin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, died in 
May of injuries suffered in a plane 
crash at the Naval Air Station, Lake 
City, Fla. 

Following his graduation from Wis- 
consin, he enlisted in the Navy and com- 
pleted the radio course at the univer- 
sity’s Naval Training Station before re- 
porting for duty in Florida. 

Petty Officer Engsberg, 23 years old, 
was an aerial gunner. His death came 
just two days before he was to have 
completed his naval aviation cadet train- 
ing at Lake City. 

He leaves his mother, Mrs. Phyllis 
Engsberg Champion, 334 Main Street 
West, Madison, Wis.; a sister, Dorothy 
of Chicago, and a brother, Harold, with 
the Army in Africa. Full military hon- 
ors were paid at burial services held at 
Lake Mills, Wis. 





Georce E. McCappen (Stanford-Profes- 
sional ’41), Public Relations Officer, AAF 
Advanced Flying School, Marfa, Texas, 
has been promoted from 2nd lieutenant 
to 1st lieutenant. 


Arnotp L. Fausz (Ohio State ’31), copy 
editor, and Norvat W. Ayers (Butler ’37), 
reporter, both of the Toledo (O.) Times, 
have been commissioned lieutenant, (j.g.) 
and ensign respectively in the Naval Re- 
serve. 


Raymonp F.. Lemsurc (Iowa ’36) is a staff 
sergeant somewhere in the Southwest 
Pacific. 


Joun E. Buzsy, Jr., (lowa °43) is in the 
Marines at Parris Island, S. C. 


Pre. Rosert F. Coitzirns (Iowa 43) is in 
Company D, 757 Military Police Battalion, 
Camp George West, Golden, Colo. 


Serct. Harotp Sytten (Montana ’29), of 
the U. S. Marine Corps, is in charge of 
the Billings, Mont. recruiting station. 
Before entering the service Sergt. Syl- 
ten was associated in publishing the 
Columbus (Mont.) News. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


For the last ten years MarrHew A. MEL- 
CHIORRE (Iowa ‘32) has been New York 
City branch manager of Universal Credit 
Corporation. He has been granted a mili- 
tary leave of absence to enter the Army 
as a volunteer officer candidate. 


Pvt. Don C. McC.ure (Iowa '41), former 
reporter for the Sioux City (Iowa) 
Journal, has been named reporter for Com- 
pany C of the 102nd Medical Training bat- 
talion at Camp Robinson, Ark. 


ROBERT BuckLey (Iowa °42) is a second 
lieutenant in the infantry at Camp Howze, 
Texas. 


Mas. Evin J. Tritton (Iowa ’27) is sta- 
tioned with the infantry at Williamsport, 
Pa. 


RICHARD WESTERFIELD (Iowa State-Profes 
sional 39), of West Union, Iowa, enlisted 
in the Navy and left immediately for 
Harvard. 


ENSIGN JAMES Fox (Iowa ’39) is in com- 
munications work in North Africa. 


Emery H. Rusy (Drake-Professional '32) 
is stationed at Peterson Army Air Field, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., with the 6th 
Photographic Squadron. 


Loren T. WALSH (Iowa °43) has been ac 
cepted as a pilot and begun pre-flight 
training at Santa Ana, Calif. 


Guy DeVany (Minnesota °36), publisher 
of the Vermillion (S. D.) Plain Talk, 
was recently discharged from the Army 
so that he would be able to accept the 
commission of ensign in the Navy. He 
reported Aug. 31 to the Naval Air Station 
at Quonset Point, R. I. 


JULIAN KRAWCHECK (South Carolina ’30), 
assistant news editor of the Cleveland 
(O.) Press, has been inducted into the 
Army. He formerly was with the Cleve 
land (O.) News and the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer. 


Pau. S. Hirt, Jr., (Northwestern ’37), 
Chicago (Ill.) Times copy writer and 
photographer in the promotion depart- 
ment for six years has responded to the 
call to the colors. 





Homer K. LuTTRINGER (Pennsylvania State 
37), former reporter on the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Evening News, has completed his 
Navy boot training at Sampson, N. Y. 


Lieut. Georce W. Savace (Southern 
California-Professional °38) has _ been 
transferred from the Naval Air Station 
at Seattle to outside the continental 
United States. His address is c/o Fleet 
Postoffice, San Francisco, Calif. 


Lieut. Hat Kierscumipt (Southern Cal- 
ifornia ’36), formerly of South Antelope 
Valley Press, Palmdale, Calif., has been 
transferred to the Forty-Second Division 
at Camp Gruber, Okla. He is lieutenant 
in the infantry. 


First Lieut. Ropert Letrs Jones (Stan- 
ford °35), former publisher of the Val- 
lejo (Calif.) News and now Assistant 
Public Relations Officer of the Western 
Procurement Division of the United States 
Marine Corps, has been ordered to duty 
at the Division of Public Relations Head- 
quarters, U.S.M.C. 


EnsicN Loren HIcKERSON (Iowa °40) re 
ported for sea duty July 10. 
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Died at Lisbon 


Me ptt ve : 





Ben Robertson 


Mr. Robertson, a 1926 graduate of the 
University of Missouri and a member of 
the Missouri chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, was 
one of those killed when the Yankee 
Clipper crashed at Lisbon last February 
He had covered London, Cairo, Moscow 
and New Delhi for PM and was on his 
way abroad on an assignment from the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

In addition to journalistic work which 
had taken him to all parts of the world in 
the last 16 years, Mr. Robertson had 
written two books, I Saw England, a re 
port on his experiences in Britain during 
the blitz, and Red Hills and Cotton, a 
memoir of his own people in the South 
Carolina up-country. Both were pub 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Born in South Carolina in 1905, he 
joined the staff of the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin following his graduation from 
Missouri. Subsequently he worked for the 
Adelaide (South Australia) News, the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the As 
sociated Press. He joined PM’s staff in 
1940 and wrote for that publication and 
the Chicago Sun prior to returning to the 
Herald Tribune just prior to the fateful 
voyage to Lisbon. 





Homer K. LuTTRINGeR (Pennsylvania State 
37), for five years reporter and rewrite 
man on the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening 
News, has been sworn in as a Navy volun 
teer. 


Corp. DEAN OccEL (Iowa '36) is with the 
111th Station Hospital, Camp Wheeler, Ga 


Lu Monroe (Colorado ’30), of the Boulder 
(Colo.) Daily Camera, has been commis 
sioned lieutenant (j.g.), USNR, and is 
awaiting his call to active service. 

Catvin Beaser (Colorado °42) is taking 
flight training in the Army Air Corps in 
Colorado. 


Lesytie G. Moetier (Grinnell ’25), man 
aging editor of the Bremer County Inde 
pendent and the Waverly (Ia.) Democrat, 
recently commissioned a lieutenant (s.g.) 
in the naval reserve, has been ordered to 
report at Quonset Point, R. I. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





WHO -WHAT-WHERE 





By William A. Rutledge III 


SIR! 


A MEN’S magazine that is cutting out 
a place for itself is SIR! It offers a 
promising market within the reach of a 
great many SDX’ers. To enter the pages 
of this magazine your stuff must win 
the nod from Abner J. Sundell, a veteran 
editor of the pulp and semi-slick mags. 

Mr. Sundell is something more than 
just another editor. His rejections have 
his penciled comment on why it didn’t 
click with him. Material that comes 
close is sent back with detailed instruc- 
tions on how you can shape it into a 
sale. 

Run-of-the-mine stuff is a waste of post- 
age. There must be something special 
on the ball, something of national appeal 
or interest. Sundell has a flair for the 
unusual. A recent issue contained a pic- 
torial dissertation on ant life. Something 
out of the ordinary and something with 
punch. 

A large section of a man’s magazine, 
it seems, must be devoted to women, 
photos, cartoons, and leg art. The edito- 
rial matter is solidly masculine. Articles 
and short stories must hit the bull’s- 
eye with men. 


Ir you're in uniform, I'd say your 
chances of clicking here are a shade 


better than those of civilians. Mr. Sundell 
publishes a high precentage of good solid 
stuff from the boys in the serviceman’s 
ranks. The page devoted to letters to 
him indicate that a good share of SIR’s 
reader audience is made up of our fight- 
ing men. 

The sensational has a good chance here 
if the sensation also had a signficance. 
Mere sensationalism for its own sake is 
out. An article of mine on Hollywood’s 
film marriages was accepted and pub- 
lished a few months ago. A subsequent 
issue carried a short story of mine, “The 
Nazi Wish.” 

The best way to get acquainted with 
SIR! is to buy copies and study them. 
You'll get the feel of the publication and 
the slant of.its published matter. 


A query to Editor Sundell may save 
you the trouble of slanting a yarn to- 
wards his market in which he is not 
interested. Or a query may bring you 
definite suggestions as to how to handle 
the material if it’s promising. 

Rates are a basic 1 cent per word. 
Bonuses are paid for “selling line” pieces, 
which he can feature on the cover, up 
to $50. Best length here is from 1,500 
to 3,500 words. 

Address is Volitant Publishing Com 
pany, 103 Park Avenue, New York City. 

See you next issue! 








A brand new 
service to au- 
thors is making 
news in the 
book business 
because it offers 
small editions 
of neatly print- 
ed, sturdily 
bound books at 
a remarkably 
low cost. As 
few as 250 or 500 copies of a book 
can now be printed and bound wiih- 
out the usual staggering cost of type- 
setting and binding. A new plate 
process is the secret. Small or large 
editions of any type of manuscript can 
be produced at a per-copy cost that 
solves the problem of printing limited 
quantities. The type is permanent; 
later editions cost even less. This 
process includes the use of halftone 





15 W. Gth Street 





Get YOUR Book Printed! 


Remarkable New Process Produces Even 
Small Editions at Amazingly Low Cost 


THE HOBSON PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. A-4 Cincinnati, Ohio 


and line cuts, footnotes, charts and 
graphs, index, appendix, table of con- 
tents, etc. 

Every writer who has an unpub- 
lished manuscript is urged to investi- 
gate. Learn how little it costs to get 
your book in print. We invite inquiries 
from writers of fiction, non-fiction, 
biographies, and autobiographies, from 
historians, churchmen, professors, re- 
search students, scientists, medical 
men, teachers—from poets and drama- 
tists—from every kind of writer and 
organization who has a manuscript 
that should be in print. 


Write for Sample Book 


Ask today for full details, prices, terms 
—and actual sample book that illus- 
strates typesetting, paper stock, print- 
ing, and binding. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and ad- 
dress to 








TEGNEL ConraD GRONDAHL (Minnesota °30), 
formerly with United Press, has been 
named head of the basic news section of 
the Office of War Information, Overseas 
Branch, San Francisco, Calif. He pre- 
viously has been supervisor on the rewrite 
desk. 


GraHAM B. Hovey (Minnesota °37), INS 
correspondent, who underwent an ap- 
pendicitis operation last summer in Accra 
on Africa’s Gold Coast and then covered 
the Tunisia fighting, returned home re- 
cently. 


Speidel Newspaper, Inc., reopened a West 
Coast office in its former location in Palo 
Alto, Calif., June 15. Merrirr C. Speen 
(Iowa °’28) president, is removing his 
family to their former home in that city 
from Colorado Springs. 


CrarK F. Warre (Southern California- 
Professional ’37), president of the South- 
ern California Associated Newspapers, 
has been named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the AP western division. 
Louis H. Bett (Pennsylvania State-Pro- 
fessional ’34), has been named director 
of the department of public information 
at Pennsylvania State College. 


Hersert M. Davinson (Florida-Profes- 
sional ’30), on leave for the duration as 
editor of the Daytona Beach (Fla.) News- 
Journal, has resigned from the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Information 
to join the foreign news staff of the New 
York newspaper PM. 


W. Eart Hatt (Iowa '18), editor of the 
Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette, has 
been reappointed as a member of the 
state board of education. 


Harry R. Frory (Coumbia ’22), United 
Press foreign news manager and director 
of communications, received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Humanities at 
the Wooster (O.) College commence- 
ment exercises May 10. Mr. Flory re- 
turned to New York in 1940 after nearly 
20 years abroad. He directed UP’s 
London bureau during the first 16 months 
of the war. 


Tuomas R. Curran, (Nebraska Profes- 
sional, °38), formerly central division 
manager for United Press, has been made 
South American general manager. The 
appointment became effective April 15. 


Appointment of Cuartes McMurtry (Mis- 
souri '26) as acting chief of bureau in 
Honolulu was announced recently by the 
AP in New York. 


Snyder Honored 


Charles E. Snyder (Iowa State Profes- 
sional ’26), editor of the Chicago Daily 
Drovers Journal, and editorial director of 
the Corn Belt Farm Dailies since 1930, 
received the first membership in Ohio 
State University’s “Animal Husbandry 
Hall of Fame” at special ceremonies. 

Mr. Snyder, who was graduated from 
Ohio State in 1909, is a past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Medical Magic 


MIRACLES OF MILITARY MEDICINE, 
by Albert Q. Maisel. 373 pp. Duell, Sloan 


and Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York. $2.75. 


Tens and hundreds of thousands of 
men, who would have died in any pre- 
vious war, won’t die in this one! 

That startling but gratifying truth is 
the one thing that stands out in this 
absorbing book which tells in 15 chapters 
the stories of men of science who have 
done and are doing so much in this 
conflict to save human lives. 

It is one of the most interesting stories 
that has come out of the war, this vol- 
ume by Albert Q. Maisel. Here is the 
story of the manner in which the use 
of stored plasma—the “blood banks”— 
came about; of the men who developed 
the practice. 

There’s the amazing story of Dr. Jose 
Trueta, “that smelly little Spanish doc- 
tor,” whose plaster cast treatment of 
compound fractures in the Spanish civil 
war amazed his colleagues in the rest of 
Europe. Also that of the uncanny frag- 
ment detector developed by Dr. John J. 
Moorhead and Samuel Berman, New York 
City Transit Department research en- 
gineer, which gave an amazing demon- 
stration of its effectiveness after the 
Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. 

There are other fascinating stories of 
improved treatment of burns; tetanus; 
gangrene; accounts of the work done by 
plastic surgeons; those who restore 
nerves and minds; the sulfa drugs and 
new types of anaesthesia. It is a volume 
full of interest for those serving in the 
war, their folks back home and anyone 
else interested in health and life. 

And here’s a tip for feature writers: 
there is the basis for many splendid, 
timely and worth while articles and pic- 
ture stories in this volume. 


Moscow Memories 


MOSCOW DATELINE, by Henry C. 
Cassidy. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 375 pp. $3.00. 


Henry C. Cassidy will long be remem- 
bered in American journalism for sending 
two letters to Russia’s Premier Joseph 
Stalin and receiving answers. He estab- 
lished a system of having officials state 
their views through the medium of letters 
to correspondents. Several other import- 
ant statements have come from Stalin 
in this way. 

As chief of the Associated Press’ Moscow 
bureau from 1941 to February, 1943, Cas- 
sidy reported some of the greatest stories 
of the war. Since battles were important 
events during his stay in Russia, they 
occupy an important place in “Moscow 
Dateline.” They should, since Russia’s re- 
sistance was the first that Germany met. 

Cassidy’s brillance in the five chapters 
on the Churchill and Willkie visits, on his 
letters to Stalin, on the exposé of the 
“experts” on Russia and on our future 
relations with Russia make the book well 
worth reading even though it seems 
bogged down with details of military 
operations at other points. 
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Events, says the AP correspondent, ex- 
posed the ignorance of the experts on 
Russia. The Germans had the best ex- 
perts there, but Cassidy feels their reports 
were probably colored by what the 
Foreign Office wanted them to hear. 
“What information they did obtain,” he 
points out, “the experts submitted to 
searching—and suspicious—study.” They 
doubted an accomplishment of the Soviets 
in synthetic rubber but admitted as a 
fact some shortcomings in the Russian 
timber program. 

The book is filled with many enter- 
taining sidelights. 

The closing chapter should be read 
by every American. It is that good and 
that important. 

The ex-Moscow correspondent sees post- 
war Soviet Russia as “socialistic, but not 
internationally revolutionary; atheistic, 
but not violently anti-religious; autocratic, 
but not anti-democratic.” This long war, 
he feels, has stopped Communism as an 
export commodity, and he thinks that 
victory will give the Russian people a 
more benevolent regime. 

As a newsman, Cassidy says he got co- 
operation from top to bottom as will any 
friend of the Russians. He closes with 
these words, “The more fundamental dif- 
ficulties could be attributed generally to 
lack of understanding on the part of the 
Allies, and lack of confidence on the part 
of the Soviet Union. Neither fault need 
be irreparable.” 

Even with the minor criticism stated 
earlier, Cassidy’s book has the smack 
and tang of journalism and as such is a 
“should” book for every newsman.—D. F. 

© 


More Personal History 


BETWEEN THE THUNDER AND THE 
SUN, by Vincent Sheean. 422 pp. Ran- 
dom House, Inc., 20 E. 57th Street, New 
York $3. 


Continuing the personal experiences, 
observations and reports on people and 
events that marked his Personal History 
and Not Peace But a Sword, Vincent 
Sheean etches in this volume a brilliant 
picture of a brittle Europe on the eve 
of approaching storm. 

From the festive air of the Salzburg 
Mozart festival, he takes his readers to 
the incredible residence of his wife’s 
aunt, Maxine Elliott, once the most 
famous of American beauties, built on 
the water between Cannes and Juan-les- 
Pins. To the “Chateau de |l’Horizon” 
came those from far and wide who had 
played, were playing and were still to 
play prominent roles in world affairs. 
Among them was Winston Churchill. 

From Cannes, Mr. Sheean’s narrative 
shifts to Paris and an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the last days of the French 
Republic and the “boudoir politics” that 
helped bring its downfall. Next, the 
gentle village of St. Margaret’s, between 
Dover-and-Deal on the southern cliffs of 
England, and a visit with his wife’s 
people, the family of Forbes-Robertson, 
great actor and individual. 

Then comes the war, with an unfor- 
gettable account of the great blitz of 
London; a searching study of America 
hesitating on the brink of war, of men 
and events following Pearl Harbor. 
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Vincent Sheean has seen and lived 
history in the making; knows those who 
took and are taking leading roles in the 
unfolding drama. He makes it live for 
those who read today—and tomorrow. 

Correspondent Sheean is now a lieu 
tenant Colonel in the Army Air Forces. 
His wife, Dinah, is in New York, editing 
a daily magazine page for the New York 
Evening Post. 

. 


For Twisted Tongues 


MANUAL OF FOREIGN DIALECTS, 
for Radio, Stage and Screen, by Lewis 
Herman and Marguerite Shallett Herman. 
416 pp. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Alli- 
ance Books, Chicago and New York. $6. 


This is an unusual book, said to be 
the first and only complete book of its 
kind, intended to aid those of radio, stage 
and screen, whether they be actor, di- 
rector, producer, student or dramatic 
coach. 

Thirty of the principal foreign dialects 
of the various national groups are given 
with character studies, speech peculiari- 
ties, pronunciation and other aspects or 
peculiarities of each. 

You won't be able to give this volume 
swift, cursory reading and then walk 
off with a dialect mastered—but if you 
seriously want to learn to speak in one 
of the dialects listed and covered this 
volume ought to be a real help. Maybe, 
as a result, some of those phony dialects 
of radio, stage and screen—wherein an 
actor uses more or less the same dialect 
to represent Yiddish, Swedish or Italian 
—will give way to the real thing. 

Probably the authors will have to find 
some way then to educate audiences as 
well! 

Lewis and Marguerite Herman com- 
piled this manual over a period of 15 
years devoted to acting, teaching, writ- 
ing and studying. They have written 
radio dramas for the last 10 years, many 
of them involving dialects. They real- 
ized the need for some standard work 
on the subject and, when they couldn't 
find it, set out to produce one themselves. 


African Adventure 


ASSIGNMENT TO NOWHERE, by Lowell 
Bennett. The Vanguard Press, New York, 
320 pp. $2.75. 


“Assignment to Nowhere” is the story 
of the fight for North Africa by 23-year-old 
INS Correspondent Lowell Bennett. In 
a very readable style, Bennett tells of the 
hardships, fun and life cf a correspondent 
in the field. 

Bennett won several French decorations 
as an ambulance driver in the early days 
of the war. This put a French military 
car at his disposal and got some of his 
dispatches back to the United States days 
ahead of those of other correspondents. It 
also provided him with better food and 
sleeping accomodations. 

The campaign is too recent to allow 
Bennett to “tell all.” Most of the time, 
he tells only what he witnessed. When he 
tells what happened at other places, his 
accounts are at variance with the dis 
patches of men who were on the spot. 
Bennett tells of near-heroic deeds to get 
stories filed only to find later that they 
never were sent. 

Bennett, one of the first two or three 
reporters at the front, has written a very 
good book.—D. F. 
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Scribes in the South Pacific 


? 


Concluded from page 3 


quarters, such as the division, he'll get 
the high points of that division’s opera- 
tions from messages which come up by 
field telephone, radio, or messenger from 
the lower units. 

He’ll have a cot bed and probably will 
get three meals a day. But if he’s rug 
ged and desires action he can travel right 
along with a battalion or company on 
patrol or even participate in a landing 
on hostile shore, as did Dick Tregaskis 
of International News Service when he 
joined the Marines in their assault on 
Gaudalcanal. 

On this sort of a mission he'll leave his 
typewriter at the nearest headquarters 
and go with a patrol for several days or 
a week, carrying only the barest essen 
tials. 


Hei take an officer’s musette bag or 


knapsack jammed tight with a poncho (a 
combination blanket-ground sheet-rain 
Writers and 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 
associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 


enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax. 

Badge—$5.00; Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 
eral 10% tax. 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler— 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 





coat), a single change of underwear and 
socks, a pair of gloves for protection 
against mosquitoes, a towel and piece 
of soap, and some first aid articles such 
as sulfanilamide powder to put on wounds, 
a can of powder and roll of adhesive tape 
for blistered feet (inevitable after one’s 
first day in the jungle), atabrine tablets 
as a malaria prophylaxis, and a prepared 
capsule of chemicals with which to chlo- 
rinate water. 

The greater part of the pack, however, 
must be reserved for food, even though 
only twe meals of condensed rations are 
eaten. The diet can be supplemented by 
coconuts, papayas, and taro which abound 
in the Solomons. 

On his army belt will hang two can 
teens (for water is scarce and even non- 
existent on many smaller islands), a 
hunting knife, a compass, and a first aid 
kit containing a sterile compress. 

All of these items can be purchased, 
begged, borrowed, or appropriated from 
the nearest quartermaster. 

His outer garments will consist of a 
green set of dungarees or jumpers and 
he'll also wear a steel helmet inside of 
which is a mosquito head net. Thus 
rigged (in addition to the inevitable 
notebook and pencils) he will be ready 
for the field. 


On rare occasions, the ingredients for 
a front page story will present itself 
without warning, as was the case on 
the afternoon of June 16, several days 
after a large group of correspondents ar- 
rived at Guadalcanal. 

That was the memorable day when our 
fighter pilots intercepted a huge force 
of Japanese dive bombers and Zero 
fighters and knocked down 98 of them 
in about an hour’s time. You may re- 
member that we lost but six planes. 

Before the wail of the air raid siren 
had died, I saw Ira Wolfert, of North 
American Newspaper Alliance (Pulitzer 


Prize Winner for War Correspondence 
in 1942 and author of “Battle for the Solo- 
mons”) and George Jones, of United Press 
(Oregon Sigma Delta Chi, ’37) grab field 
glasses and perch themselves on the 
highest hill in the neighborhood. 

From that vantage point they saw dive 
bombers attack our shipping, anti-air- 
craft guns throwing up puffs of black 
smoke in the otherwise clear blue tropic 
sky, and our trim and speedy fighters 
intercept enemy aircraft and send them 
earth- and sea-ward in wholesale fashion. 

It was a sight they'll never forget. 
But getting that story to you involved 
several more steps. 


Bors wolfert and Jones besieged the 
Air Office (where I was on duty) as 
soon as the all clear sounded. 

They stood by taking notes while re- 
ports rolled in over four telephones 
from the various subordinate offices lo 
cated at several fields on the island. 

In a few hours it was evident that we 
had won a major air victory, so after a 
hasty dinner our two reporters dashed 
about interviewing pilots who had dis- 
tinguished themselves according to the 
box score which we kept in the office. 

It was five o'clock the next morning 
before their stories were ready, as facts 
and figures had to be checked and re- 
checked as latest accounts came through. 
Their reports, as well as those written 
by the other correspondents who watched 
the battle from other points, left on the 
early morning plane to a base where 
they were censored and sent on their 
way to newspapers all over the world. 


By now, our armed forces have made 
other headline news in the South Pacific 
and you can be sure the war corre- 
spondents are on the trail of the news- 
makers. 

It is of interest to note that a large 
number of former newsmen are located 
in public relations and intelligence offi- 
ces throughout the area and these per- 
sons are usually willing to aid the re- 
porter, whether it is giving him a news 
tip or getting him a place to sleep. 





St. Louis SDX Turn Out to Hear Barry Faris Speak 





Two hundred St. Louis press association, 


radio and newspa 
Sigma Delta Chi dinner to hear Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of 


r men turned out to a 
nternational News Service, 


tell of his 30,000-mile trip to the South Pacific. Left to right, first row, George Crissey, bureau 
chief, United Press; Faris; Mrs. Oma Early Faris; J. H. Anderson, bureau chief, Associated 


Press. Second row, William Zalken, secreta 


ry, St. Louis chapter, Sigma Delta Chi; Robert 


Hereford, bureau chief, INS; Irving Dilliard, assistant editor of editorial page, Post-Dispatch, 
and chairman, national Executive Council of Sigma Delta Chi: and James 
W. Irwin, executive assistant to president, Monsanto Chemical Company, 


and president, St. 


Louis chapter of SDX. 
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THE LF IS OUT—BUT THE 


WHEN” STILL WITH US 


NO ONE, not even the enemy, now doubts who is going to 


win this war. 


But no one knows WHEN, and unless we act as though peace 


might come tomorrow, it might find us as unprepared as we 


were for war. 


The newspapers of America will play an important part in 


making the peace—and in making it last. 


In their hands will be the task, not only of reflecting, but of 
molding Public thought. They will face the responsibility of 


leadership as never before. 


For 58 years Editor and Publisher has been their guide, philos- 
opher and friend in war and in peace. It will contribute its 
full share from its rich experience to the newspaper problems 


of tomorrow. 


Let’s think ahead and we'll be ahead. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’: Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HOW MUCH 


hemistry 


PER SOLDIER? 


\ 


METALS 


Phosphoric acid for rustproofing. 
Hibitite and murietic acid for pickling. 
Sulfuric acid for cleaning. 

Ferrisul for brass parts, buttons. 


PLASTICS 


Nitrocellulose for lacquers on metal 
parts and helmet liner. 

Fibestos for walkie-talkie case and 
dials, lenses in Polaroid goggles, 

gas mask parts and eyepieces. 
Lustron for walkie-talkie insulation 
and sockets. Resinox resins for 
helmet liner and stopper of canteen. 
Seflex for water resistant raincoat or 
poncho. Nitren for shoe lace tips. 


AMMUNITION 

Nitric acid, aniline oil, dibuty! phtholote, 
alcohol, mixed acid for powder and explosives. 
Ferrisul for pickling brass cartridge cases. 


RUBBER 

— a, enttentd o 
teckifiers for shoe heels and soles, 
wire insulation, gas mask, elastic, 
adhesive bandages, sponge cushi 
in walkie-talkie 
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TEXTILES 


Tetrasodi pyrophosphate and 
Pp P for pr ing 
cotton before dyeing. Merclor and 
sodium bisulfite for bleaching. 
Acetic acid, Glavber’s salt, salicylic acid, 


ied he ’ dink ‘bel, b 
Pp P 
dink ans, « 





twrieadi hn be 











se, for dyes. 
Aluminum chloride and sulfuric acid 
for carbonizing woolen cloth. 
Ammenium aqve for neutralizing wool 
after carbonizing. 


LEATHER 


Sentotan-KR, Mertanol, sodium bisulfite, 
sulfuric acid, sodium polysulfide, and 
sodium sulfide for tanning and bleaching. 
Santobrite for control of microbiological 
activity in leather. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Sentever and Sentecel for paint on 

helmet, eyelets, hooks, canteen and for 
first aid tape and gas mask. 

Sulfenilamide for first aid kit. 

Covumearin, vanillin, Ethy! vanillin, calcium 
phosphate and sedium ferric pyrophosphate 
for field rations. Dopes for cables. 

Chlorine and aluminum sulfate 

for purification of water in canteen. 





1916 — Hossenfelder, German consul gener- 
al in New York, in a letter to von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, German chancellor, predicted 
American defeat in World War I because of 
our dependence then on Germany’s chemical 
industry ‘“‘Americans can never establish 
such an industry,’’ Hossenfelder wrote. 
“They have the resources but they lack the 
necessary science and technology. And, be- 
sides, the conflicting selfishness of American 


business renders it impossible.’ 


1943— You see on this page a partial list of 
“made in America’? Monsanto Chemicals 
used to help outfit the American fighting 
man in World War II. (This list does not include 
many chemicals used in winter equipment, nor those 
used in outfitting other branches of the service, nor 
any of the many chemicals classed as military secrets 

The American spirit of free competitive en- 
terprise, which a totalitarian mind misinter- 


preted as “conflicting selfishness,” has built 
a chemical industry that was ready not only 
to help win this war but is ready for the 
tomorrow when it will help build a greater 
peacetime future for free men everywhere. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “> PLASTICS 


~ 
"++ WHICH serves ¥* 











